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THE MECHANISM OF T 


CHAPTER VIII. 
METHOD AND FORM. 





Methods of Introducing the Author’s Personai 
Opinions — The Interpolated Comments of 
Thackeray — Local Color — Imitation of 
Ancient Forms. 

The Author's Philosophy. — A_ novelist 
may carefully refrain from the direct expres- 
sion of his personal opinions on a given sub- 
ject, permitting his ideas to be inferred from 
the story he relates, or voicing his convic- 
tions through a character or characters in the 
novel. We have already noted that Norris 
expressed some of his theories of story 
writing through the character of the young 
journalist, Condy Rivers, in “ Blix.” 

Hugo made his own philosophy explicit by 
expounding the thoughts of God and the uni- 


verse that came to Gilliatt under pressure of 
the darkness. 

Interpolations of Thackeray. — It is not un- 
common, however, for a novelist to introduce 
his philosophy by interpolation, halting the 
action of the novel at will, and addressing 
himself to his readers trankly and directly. 
Thackeray has made this method famous. He 
thus explains his attitude in “ Vanity 
Fair” :— 

And, as we bring our characters for- 
ward, I will ask leave, as a man and a 
brother, not only to introduce them, but 
occasionally to step down from the plat- 
form, and talk about them : if they are 
good and kindly, to love them and shake 
them by the hand ; if they are silly, to 
laugh at them confidentially in the 
reader’s sleeve ; if they are wicked and 
heartless, to abuse’ them in the strongest 
terms which politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I 
who was sneering at the pracuce of devo- 
tion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridicu- 
lous ; that it was I who laughed good- 
humoredly at the reeling old Silenus of a 
baronet — whereas the laugher comes 
from one who has no reverence except 
for prosperity, and no eye for anything 
beyond success. _Such people there are 
living and flourishing in the world — 
Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless : let us 
have at them, dear friends, with might 
and main. Some there are, and very suc- 
cessful too, mere quacks and fools : and 
it was to combat and expose such as 
those, no doubt, that Laughter was 
made.” 


Extracts from “Vanity Fair.” — Accord- 
ingly, throughout the novel, Thackeray re- 
peatedly pauses to ridicule and satirize humar 
foibles and hypocrisies. 

Contemplation of Lady Crawley’s lot moves 
him to exclaim :— 

“O Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair! This 
might have been, but for you, a cheery 
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lass : — Peter Butt and Rose a happy 
man and wife, in a snug farm, with a 
hearty family ; and an honest portion of 


pleasures, cares, hopes and struggles : — 


but a title and a coach and four are toys 
more precious than happiness in “ Vanity 
Fair” : and if Harry the Eighth or Blue- 
beard were alive now, and wanted a tenth 
wife, do you suppose he could not get the 
prettiest girl that shall be presented this 
season ?” 


game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and 
no end of fish from London. Even the 
servants in the kitchen share in the gen- 
eral prosperity ; and, somehow, during 
the stay of Miss MacWhirter’s fat coach- 
man, the beer is grown much stronger, 
and the consumption of tea and sugar in 
the nursery ( where her maid takes her 
meals ) is not regarded in the least. Is 
it so, or is it not so? I appeal to the 
middle classes. Ah, gracious powers ! I 


wish you would send me an old aunt — a 
maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on 
her carriage, and a front of light coffee- 
colored hair — how my children should 


In the midst of his description of the 
Baronet and his brother he steps “down from 
the platform” to level this shaft of sarcasm 
at those who quarrel over inherited wealth : — 


These money transactions — _ these 
speculations in life and death — these 
silent battles for reversionary spoil — 
make brothers very loving towards each 
other in “ Vanity Fair.” I, for my part, 
have known a five-pound note to inter- 
pose and knock up a half-century’s attach- 
ment between two brethren ; and can't 
but admire, as I think what a fine and 
durable thing Love is among wordly peo- 
ple.” 


Miss Crawley, with a “balance 


What a dignity it gives an old lady, that 
balance at the banker's! How tenderly 
we look at her faults if she is a relative 
(and may every reader have a score of 
such ), what a kind good-natured old 
creature we find her! How the junior 
partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her 
smiling to the carriage with the lozenge 
upon it, and the fat wheezy coachman ! 
How, when she comes to pay us a visit, 
we generally find an opportunity to let 
our friends know her station in the 
world! We say (and with perfect 
truth ) I wish I had Miss MacWhirter’s 
signature to a cheque for five thousand 
pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says your 
wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy 
careless way, when your friend asks if 
Miss MacWhirter is any relative. Your 
wife is perpetually sending her little tes- 
timonies of affection, your little girls 
work endless worsted baskets, cushions, 
and footstools for her. What a zood 
fire there is in her room when she comes 
to pay you a visit, although your wife 
laces her stays without one! The house 
during her stay assumes a festive, neat, 
warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible 
at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, 
forget to go to sleep after dinner, and 
find yourself all of a sudden ( though 
you invariably lose ) very fond of a rub- 
ber. What good dinners you have — 


at her 
banker’s,” suggests the following delicious bit 
of humor :— 


work workbags for her, and my Julia 
and I would make her comfortable ! 
Sweet — sweet vision! Foolish — fool- 
ish dream ! 

The Modern Tendency Regarding Inter- 
polated Comments. — As a rule, novelists of 
the present day are inclined to be more subtle 
in the matter of interpolated opinions than 
was Thackeray. Arnold Bennett the realist 
has his thrust at.sentimentalism in “ The Price 
of Love,” but it is a sly thrust. When Mrs. 
Maldon begs Louis not to exhibit the revol- 
ver, Bennett declares that she is like the 
“sentimentalist” who “resents” the truth. 
“She obviously thought that if she resolutely 
refused to see the revolver it would somehow 
cease to exist.” 

Local Color. — Methods similar to those 
employed for the exploitation of the author's 
philosophy are applied to various other fea- 
tures of the novel, particularly to the intro- 
duction of those distinguishing characteristics 
of place or period which we term, somewhat 
tritely, local color. Goldsmith in “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” pictures rural England more 
by suggestion than by interpolated descrip- 
tions, and many a story of locality is genuinely 
representative only by reason of dialect or 
other oddities of speech on the part of the 
characters. 

“A Local Colorist.” — A most unique 
method of exhibiting sectional peculiarities 
both of conduct and conversation is adopted 
by Annie Trumbull Slosson in that delight- 
fully humorous short story in which the 
countrywoman with literary aspirations un- 
consciously reveals the local color for which 
she is vainly seeking. 

“The Turmoil.” — In “The Turmoil” 
Booth Tarkington utilizes the supposed writ- 
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ings of Bibbs as a means of introducing 
many shrewd and humorous criticisms. 

The Influence of the Epic. — Ancient types 
of literature frequently serve as models for 
the novelist to follow. For example, an au- 
thor whose story deals with elemental forces 
naturally seeks to impart to his tale some- 
thing of the spirit and form of the epic. In 
such a case fullness of detail and episodic 
structure are entirely apposite. The catalogue 
of the winds in “The Toilers of the Sea” 
suggests many a similar catalogue in the pages 
of Homer and Virgil. Just as A=neas and his 
companions in their stupendous task of seek- 
ing a new land and founding a new nation 
pause to celebrate with games and athletic 
contests “a day for ever sad, for ever dear,” 
so in “ The Scarlet Letter” the Puritans, also 
builders of a new state, are represented as 
“relaxing the severe and close application to 
their various modes of rugged industry” and 
indulging in “the New England holiday.” 

Nor were sports wanting, such as the 
colonists had witnessed, and shared in, 
long ago, at the country fairs and on the 
village-greens of England ; and which it 
was thought well to keep alive on this 


new soil, for the sake of the courage and 
manliness that were essential in them. 


Wrestling-matches, in the different fash- 
ions of Cornwall and Devonshire, were 
seen here and there about the market- 
place ; in one corner, there was a friendly 
bout at quarterstaff ; and — what attracted 
most interest of all — on the platform 
of the pillory, already so noted in our 
pages, two masters of defence were com- 
mencing an exhibition with the buckler 
and broadsword. But, much to the disap- 
pointment of the crowd, this latter busi- 
ness was broken off by the interposition 
of the town beadle, who had no idea of 
permitting the majesty of the law to be 
violated by such an abuse of one of its 
consecrated places. 

How reminiscent of the Trojan festivities 
is this concise but vivid description ! 

Descriptive Repetition. — Among other 
practices which suggest the epic may be men- 
tioned that of repeating from time to time 
certain descriptive passages. Norris found 
this method peculiarly attractive. 

The Pastoral As a Model. — The pastoral 
serves in some degree as a model for James 
Lane Allen’s “ The Heroine in Bronze,” and 
much of the charm of this deliciously whim- 
sical romance lies in the circumstance that the 
rustic attributes of the pastoral are applied to 
a story of city life. Thomas L. Marble. 

Gornam, N. H. 





MORE BAIT FOR AUTHORS, 


In THe Writer for April the editor asks 
readers who have had experiences with the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau and some other 
concerns to communicate with him. In re- 
sponse to an advertisement asking for manu- 
scripts, I sent some verses entitled “ The 
Bell,” to the Woman's National Magazine, 
in Washington. In due time I received this 
undated form letter, printed to imitate type- 
writing :— 

WOMAN’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Published at the In the Interest of the 
National Capital American Woman. 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Friend : We thank you kindly for submit- 


ting your MS. to us, but regret to advise that 
it is not quite suited to our use. The return of 
a MS. does not imply that it would not be suited 
to any other publication. We hope you may 
secure its acceptance elsewhere. 
Very sincerely 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Department. 


yours, 


Editorial 


At the bottom was typewritten, or printed 
to imitate typewriting, with a purple ribbon, 
this interesting postscript :— 

P. S. — It seems to me, with a few changes 

made your MS. will fit in with some other pub- 

lication. [ happen to know the manager of a 

literary service bureau in another building here, 

whom I could recommend as one who can place 


work satisfactorily. I will ask this party to 
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come to my office, look over your work and 
write you direct if it can be used. Your MS. 
will remain with me and if not used will be re- 
turned to you. 
Sincerely, 
Bell H. D. Hitchcock, 
Associate Editor. 


. 


held 

Shortly afterward, in January, I received 
another form letter, also without date, 
printed to imitate typewriting, with only 
“Dear Miss Nichols” and “ The Bell” type- 
written in, which reads as follows :— 


MSS. PLACED MSS. SUPPLIED 
FOR AUTHORS TO PUBLISHERS 
THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
A National Medium for 
Authors and Publishers 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Nichols: 
We have carefully considered : The Bell 
presented to our attention at the office of the 
Associate Editor of the Woman’s National Maga- 
zine and we are very much interested. 
Our service to authors is fully explained on the 
enclosed leaflet. Owing to the fact that your 
work was recommended to us, we are willing to 
add an extra clause to the contract which guar- 
antees acceptance and payment for your work. 


We cannot hold this propo m open much 





longer than 10 days, as we 





good an opportunity to place the MS. at a later 

date. If you cannot accept this matter, request 

for the return of your work should be sent to 

the Woman’s National Magazine, as the MS. is 

in their office. 

Very truly yours, 

THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
J. S. Claire, 


JSC-P. Secretary. 
“The enclosed leaflet” read as follows : -— 


OUR SERVICE TO AUTHORS 

The Publishers’ Service Bureau Washington, D. C. 

Our service is one designed for the exclusive 
use of authors and publishers. We do not ac- 
cept work for placement unless we believe our 
service will be a benefit, We do not burden 
publishers with material they do not find use 
for, in the main. We make a business of care- 
fully studying the literary market, and can make 
the most out of everything we handle. Through 
our knowledge of the material used by publish- 
ers and our personal acquaintance with editors 
we are placed in an intimate contact with the 
literary field. 

In order to make the most out of any literary 
work, whether article, story or poem, it is om 
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practice to make a number of copies of the Ms. 
and get these copies out quickly, thus placing 
them before several editors at once. ‘We hold 
back the newspaper syndicate acceptances until 
we hear from the magazines as a MS. cannot be 
published in more than one magazine, but can 
be in newspapers and journals. This means a 
wide field, and with stories it includes motion 
picture rights, which may come before or after 
magazine acceptance. With poetry it includes 
post-cards, calendars, booklets, novelties, etc. 

Through our method, in which the author re- 
tains the copyright to his work, we enable the 
author to secure the maximum cash returns pos- 
sible from his writings. Our service is simple. 
yet exact. We are constantly selling material 
and we handle few MSS. which do not bring 
some returns, which under the usual literary 
‘agent’s” method result in failure. The recom- 
mendations that editors give us are very gratify- 
ing. Sometimes authors waste their time and 
ours asking us useless questions such as the 
exact amount they can expect from the sale of 
their MSS., the time necessary, for such sale, 
etc. All such matters cannot be stated exactly 
in advance and much depends on the nature of 
the MS. Only by actually submitting a MS. 
can satisfactory results be obtained. 

The fee for handling any MS. or poem is a 
very reasonable one when it is taken into con- 
sideration that we stand all the expenses of 
preparation, matling, correspondence, postage. 
copyright, etc. Our commission of ten per cent. 
applies on sales’ returns when such returns ex- 
ceed the specified amount named in contract. 

Our service is designed for professional au- 
thors and deserving amateur authors whose 
work is saleable after revision. We make no 
charge for revising after accepting work for 
placement. We cannot make comments or 
criticise MSS. that we are forced to return as 
not acceptable by us for placement. Every MSS. 

ve handle is given personal attention and every 

effort is made to secure its sale in as broad a 

field as possible. 

In writing kindly address J. S. Claire, 

Secretary, 

THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 

Washington, D. C. 

[ The reader will note the interesting de- 
scription of the method of the Publishers” 
Service Bureau, in the second paragraph of 
this circular, which seems to be really ideal 
from the author’s point of view — if news- 
paper syndicate managers and editors of 
magazines, “newspapers, and journals” will 
only do -their part. But editors are so 
notional ! — Editor THe Writer.] 

Also enclosed was the following printed 


“ Agreement,” with clause 12 at the bottom 

















either printed to imitate typewriting or type- 
written in : — 


AGREEMENT 
Made between 


THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
BUREAU, of Washington D. C., and 
Beth Nichols of Haverhill Mass 


1. We agree under the terms of this agreement 
to submit copies of your poem manuscript 


THE BELL 


the United States, 


interested. 


to magazine editors in 
whom we believe would be 

2. We agree to submit your poem to the prin- 
cipal newspaper syndicates in the United 
States, and to such other publications pub- 
lishing poems, as we believe would be in- 
terested, including post-card, calendar and 
novelty publishers. 

3. We agree to revise the poem if it is neces- 
sary, but not in such manner as to change 
the ideas of the author. 

4. All expenses of the 
mailing, postage and correspondence to be 
borne by us entirely. 

s. It is -understood that this story will be pub- 
lished with full credit to its author and no 
other and that all rights will be owned by 
the author. 

6. It is understood that payment for each copy 
accepted will be reported directly to the 
author and that we will deduct no commis- 
sion unless the amount received from pub- 
lishers exceeds $50 in the total, then our 
commission shall be ten per cent. 

It is understood that all rights of this poem 
remain in the author’s possession, including 
its use on post cards, calendars, etc., 
for cash or on royalty basis. 

8. Further agreed that in 


preparation of copies, 


“I 


either 


addition to the Ser- 


vice stipulated in this contract for the 
above-named MS. the author is entitled 
to our six months’ MS. service which in- 


cludes : Reading of all MSS. sent in by au- 
six months date of signing 
agreement, the criticism of such MSS. 
suggestions as regards their sale; we 
to have the privilege of handling any such 
MSS. on a 10 per cent. commission 
9. Further agreed that THE 
SERVICE BUREAU make an effort 
to secure as many acceptances for above 
MS. as possible ; that we guarantee to ful- 
fill every clause of this contract and render 
the service herein stipulated or refund in 
full the amount paid. 
consideration of the above special and 
specific service and work, it is agreed that 
you will pay us the sum of ten 
($10) when signing this contract, 


thor in from 
this 


and 
basis. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


will 


to. In 


dollars 
which 
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acquits you of any further liability or ex- 
pense. 
hereto | set 


11. In witness whereof we have our 


amide Cele Ge  Obiesictcccvegecees 
THE PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
J. S. Claire, 
oecretary. 
Author. 

12, It is further understood and agreed that the 
Publishers’ Service Bureau hereby agrees 
to secure at least one acceptance for above 


MS. and that payment for same will be 
(P.) secured and the full amount of pub- 
lishers’ acceptance rate remitted direct to 
the author within 90 days from the date 


on which the contract is 


author. 


returned by the 


[The reader will note that this printed 
Agreement refers to a “poem manuscript” 
in all the clauses except clause 5, in which the 
manuscript is referred to as a story. He 
will note also that the Publishers’ Service 
3ureau will not deduct a commission unless 
the amount received from publishers exceeds 
fifty dollars in the total, being satisfied in 
such case with the advance fee of ten dollars. 
Also he will note that in the gratifying special 
clause 12, while one acceptance for the manu- 
script is guaranteed no special price is prom- 
ised to the author. However, if the single 
sale should bring only a dollar, or maybe 
fifty cents, the Bureau under the terms of 
the clause would, of course, remit the whole 
amount to the author, without deducting the 
commission, and in that case its profit would 


be only what was left of the author’s ten 
dollars after all the expenses of handling 
had been paid. For instance, Rev. R. L. 


Smith, of Rocheport, Missouri, writes: “I 
sent a story to the Woman’s National Maga- 
zine, and they turned it over to the Pub- 
lishers’ Service Bureau, and, under contract, 
sold the story to tue Feature 
Magazine Company, 5 North La Salle street, 
who sent me a check for four 
that I am out eleven dollars on the deal.” — 
Editor THE WrRITER.] 

Observe the cost of the service - 


the Bureau 


doliars, so 


ten dol- 


lars — for verses which I afterward sold 
for just what I considered them worth, four 
dollars, — twenty-five cents a line. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. Beth Nichols. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Say. 


The program for the course of lectures on 
“Practical Newspaper Work” being delivered 
by A. L. T. Cummings to students in the 
school of journalism at the University of 
Maine includes lectures on these topics : Prep- 
aration of copy ; newspaper office style ; the 
ubiquitous reporter ; the correspondent ; the 
editorial staff ; the proofreader ; covering an 
assignment ; getting an interview ; news syn- 


dicating ; the value of accuracy ; using the 
wire, mails and specials ; shorthand report- 
ing ; the picture story ; marketing manu- 
covering a country murder case ; 
writing heads ; long-distance reporting ; the 
newspaper “scoop” ; the “ follow-up” ; clean 
yellow ; court reporting ; 
loyalty to your paper ; the element of luck. 
To this list of topics add exchange reading ; 


script ; 


journalism vs. 


dramatic criticism ; book reviewing ; the city 
; the desk editor ; editorial writing ; 
and department editors, and it will cover 
nearly everything that the newspaper 
man needs to know. 


editor 
pretty 
> x > 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has n't had room 
lately for any articles criticising “ newspaper 
English,” but the story, “ Red and Black,” in 
the March number includes this gem : — 

that subject which has employed so many 

brushes began, 


clever pens and since the war 


han which there is none so universally pow- 


erful in its importunity.”’ 


ats 
“The Piper — A Monthly Chat with Book- 
sellers and Book Buyers” presents the views 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company, and for 
that suggestions regarding “the 
public’s sudden change of interest from war 
literature to fiction” should interest writers 
manuscripts to sell. “For four 
the Piper, “people have been 
facts so tremendous that 
they have left no time for the wandering of 


fancy. 


reason its 


making 
years,” says 
reading facts — 
During those four years war was all 
mattered, but with peace gradually 
coming overseas, people’s thoughts are turn- 
ing into new channels. Our imaginations, 
held spell-bound so long by the fearful drama 
crave fresh stimulus. Adventure, 
romance, love, fantasy, caprice — these are 
the things we crave to find between the covers 
of a book. These are refreshing and restful 
after the terrible reality to which the printed 
page has delivered us during the past years. 
The Piper does not wish to be understood to 
prophesy that war books are dead, but he 
most emphatically assert that a war 
book must be an exceptional one to com- 
mand our interest at the present time... . 
The note of most profound interest which 
fiction can strike is the personal one; the 
story in which you see yourself mirrored is 


that 


overseas, 


does 
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the one which most easily absorbs your in- 
terest. What girl has not identified herself 
with the romantic life of an adored heroine ? 
What man has not dreamt himself along with 
the adventures of a compelling hero — see- 
ing himself in that hero’s very thoughts ? 
Now that the facts of life are less compelling, 
less tragic, let us 
dreams of romance.” 


once more dream our 


> * 

Sometimes statements of editors as to what 
they do not want in the way of manuscripts 
are highly significant. For instance, H. L. 
Mencken, editor of the Smart Set, in his list 
of manuscripts that he does not want to see, 
includes : “ Stories in which the man and the 
girl meet in a Pullman car, or in a Greenwich 
Village eating-house ; stories of politics, of 
the occult, of college life, of the cow-country, 
or of A.D. 2,000 ; stories and poems dealing 
with death” — and thinking of these last he 
sighs in a sad parenthesis : “ We already have 
four hundred and three on hand.” 


* 
* * 


The editor of the Smart Set, however, set- 
ting forth his manuscript wants, 
other things for 


calls among 
“prose poems,” but says that 
he does n’t want vers libre. What's the differ- 
ence ? W. H. H. 


— 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 








XXII. — Sopuie Kerr. 
Sophie Kerr ( Mrs. 
wood ), 


Sophie Kerr Under- 
novel, “ The See Saw,” has 
attracted wide notice, not only on account of 
the very human tangle it pictures, but also 
because of its careful workmanship in details 
and realistic characterizations, has published 
short stories in Harper's, the Century, Mc- 
Clure’s, the Woman’s Home Companion, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and other period- 
icals. 

“Love at Large” was brought out by 
Harper’s in 1916, and is a series of closely 
connected stories of suburban life; “The 
Blue Envelope” (1917) is full of vigorous 
action, and found a natural path to the 
moving pictures, where Lillian Walker and 
John D. Bennett played in it. “The Golden 
Block” is a tale of business life, presenting 
the case of a successful woman who has 
proved that “there is no sex in brains.” 


whose 


Miss Kerr’s experience began on the Chron- 
icle-Telegraph, in Pittsburgh, for which she 
edited the woman's page. Later she went to 


the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, to edit the 
woman’s Sunday Supplement. In 1906 Miss 
Kerr came to New York, and for a few 


years did free-lance work. At present she is 





KERR. 


SoPHIE 


managing editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Sophie Kerr’s novels and short stories are 
all distinguished by the gift of the realist, 
accurate touch, and sure knowledge of back- 
grounds. The scenes have familiar settings ; 
the people ring true. Combined with this, a 
play of invention and a keen ingenuity of 
plot command attention for her work. 








New York, N. Y. Wila Roberts. 
a 
LITERARY SHOP TALK. 
[ This department is open to readers of Tue 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Referring to Physical Culture’s 
of $1,000 in prizes in the “How I Keep 
Fit” contest, announced in THE WriITER for 
March, Carl Easton Williams, the editor of 
the magazine, gives some advice about writing 
in general which many writers may well con- 


offer 
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sider. “ First of all,” he says, “ write simply. 
Do not try to be literary. Do not strain for 
flowery phrases. That is a school-boy method, 
and signifies self-consciousness or even affec- 
tation. The best writers are simple, direct. 
Write your story as you would write a letter, 
or as you would talk. Good writing is a mat- 
ter of clear thinking. The idea is the thing, 
and if you have the idea clearly in your mind 
the words will take care of themselves. 
“The play-writing method is a good one 


to use for many kinds of literary work. Good 
plays are not ‘ written,’ they are built. A play 
is entirely a matter of construction. The 


dialogue is not written until the scenario is 
perfect, and by that time the words almost 
write themselves. 

“Tf you would write an article or a story 
intelligently, think it all out first. Build it 
You can always write better with the help of 
some scheme or system in your assembling of 
ideas than you can if you set out to write 
haphazardly from the beginning. 

“After you have written your story, go 
over it carefully, pruning and polishing, but 
especially pruning. Some of the best authors 
do a great deal of the hardest kind of work 
on a manuscript after the ‘first draft’ has 
been written. 

“Coming back now to our ‘How I Keep 
Fit’ contest, remember that for the best let- 
ters the first prize is $500, the second $200, 
and the third $100, with prizes 
Other letters available will be published and 
paid for at one cent a word. Photographs, 
though not necessary, are welcome ; they will 
not affect the judging and awarding of prizes, 


four $50 


however. Write and tell us what your dis- 
coveries in exercise, diet, sleep, recreation, 
relaxation, and other matters have done to 


make you more fit and capable. Keep a copy 
of your letter, for return thereof is not guar- 
anteed. Your letter should contain no more 
than three thousand 
submitted by June 1.” 


— 


words and should be 


The Pennsylvania State Song, which was 
urged by Governor Brumbaugh as a matter of 
patriotic duty, threatens to swamp the machi- 
nery of the department deputed to receive the 
contributions sent in to be considered. Mu- 
sical talent in the State of Pennsylvania has 


provided an embarrassment of riches in the 
way of all sorts of compositions in every key 
and form, all begging to be recognized offi- 
cially. The Governor, says the Etude, is al- 
most sorry he spoke. 





Here is a soulful poem in the modern style 
by Wytter Bynner, printed in Contemporary 
Verse :— 

A GARDEN. 
Go and plant a lilac tree 
With water and with sun. 
Gardens are a surety, 
Gardening’s never done. 


Shut the gateway and let pass 
The windy throng of war, 
See the sky in the water glass 

Ripple as before — 


A rosebud bending at a cloud, 
A mountain and a tree, 

A shadow: telling what a shroud 
Rain can be. 


Would you bring unruly folk 
To a ruly land ? 

Would you plant the poison oak 
For the sake of a poisoned hand ? 


Shut them out and have no ruth, 
tid them all good-by, 

All who have not learned the 
That beauty dares to die. 


truth 


And if ruin seem to come awhile, 
In your grave renew 

The gradual beauty, mile by mile, 
Which is always you. 


What does it mean — in detail ? 
Why plant a lilac tree — meaning a lilac 
bush ? — “with water and with sun” ? 


Would n’t it be better to transplant with water 
on a cloudy day? Why are gardens a 
surety ? To be sure, gardening’s never done. 
Is “a windy throng of war” an inspired 
phrase, or just ? Where is the “water 
glass” in the average garden ? Even after a 
shower, the puddles are generally muddy. 
Why should a rosebud bend “at a cloud and 
a mountain and a tree” ? What is a “ruly” 
land ? Of course, most of us recognize the 
evils of unrestricted immigration, but why 
should the test be learning “the truth that 
beauty dares to die” ? Isn't ability to read 
and write and freedom from “constitutional 
psycopathic inferiority” more important ? 
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Finally, if you are in your grave, how can 

you “renew the gradual beauty, mile by mile, 

which is always you” ? — and what does that 

mean, anyway ? E. P. Richardson. 
Hanover, N. H. 


The small boy pulled off the metal ends of 
his shoe laces. Then he found that it took 
him time to work the laces through the eyelet 
holes. With true Yankee ingenuity he dipped 
the laces in glue and let them harden. It put 
an end to his trouble. Nobody told him what 
to do — he thought it out himself. He was 
practical. 

Telling this story, the editor of the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) says : — 

“It has been the privilege of the Etude to 
print hundreds of ‘practical’ little articles 
from teachers in all parts of the world who 
have been placed in a position where one had 
to invent or contrive the remedy for some 
particular thing. These ‘practical’ articles 
are valued by us when they are short, unen- 
cumbered by useless words, and right to the 
point. Don’t think that you cannot write be- 
cause you are not a professional writer. lf 
you have found some ‘practical’ plan, take a 
few moments to jot it down and send it in to 
us. If it is what we need we shall be glad to 
publish it and pay you for it at our regular 
rates. All articles that appear in the Etude, 
with the exception of reprinted articles and 
staff articles, are paid for upon publication 
But, make your article practical.” 

Not only the editor of the Etude, but the 
editors of most trade and professional papers 
will welcome such little practical articles in 
their lines. 





Forbes Magazine 


(New York) savs: 
“*Certain wealthy women are supplying 
funds for the Bolshevik and other revolu- 


tionary propaganda now going on in Amer- 
ica, the Senate Investigating Committee was 
informed by one of the prominent Bolshevis: 
witnesses. Mrs. Willard Straight’s attitude 
and actions at once came to the mind of 
those familiar with what is going on. Mrs. 
Straight was Dorothy Payne Whitney before 
her marriage to Willard Straight, who re- 
cently died in France. She is enormously 
wealthy. It was the Straights’ money which 
founded The New Republic, which is now 


looked upon by the Bolshevist fraternity as 
one of the most influential players of their 
game. They constantly quote articles from 
it. Attempts to dissuade Mrs. Straight from 
backing up this insidious sheet have failed.” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 








John Brennan, managing editor of the True- 
Story Magazine ( New York ), the first issue 
of which is dated May, announces prizes of 
$1,000 for the best stories from real life. 
Stories may be long or short, but they must 
be descriptions of actual experiences, “more 
interesting than a novel, stranger than the 
weirdest fiction.” They must be “alive, 
seething with the active human element,” and 
the one requirement is that they shall “ring 
with truth and hold the reader fascinated from 
beginning to the end.” The first prize will be 
$500, with second and third prizes of $200 and 
$100, and four prizes of $50 each. The con- 
test will close January 1, 1920, but, in addi- 
tion to the prizes, immediate payment of one 
cent a word will be made for stories accepted 
now. 





McCall's Magazine (New York) wants 
real love stories about real people, — stories 


with both plot and characterization. 





The Smart Set (New York) welcomes 
new authors as well as old and tried ones, but 
it warns writers against writing for the maga- 
zine until they have read two or three issues. 
The Smart Set was the first American maga- 
zine to print plays, and it is always in the 
market for good one-act plays, grave or gay. 
It prints good short stories of any length ; 
novelettes of from 16,000 to 25,000 words, 
briskly written and embodying new ideas ; 
lyric verse, but not vers libre ; original epi- 
grams ; essays that are unhackneyed, prefer- 
ably satirical in nature ; short pieces in prose, 
oddities of all either serious or hu- 
morous ; short dialogues ; one-page essays ; 
experiments in phrasing ; prose poems ; 


sorts, 


now 
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and then a good tale of mystery — in brief 
anything that is novel or odd, and that the 
other magazines are not printing. 

Francisco ) is in 


Sunset ( San 


search of crisp, stimulating accounts of West- 


Magazine 


ern people who have achieved success against 
odds, and whose careers illustrate rules that 
others might follow to their own advantage. 


h_ publishes 


( New 


manuscripts for a 


The Ridgway Company, whic 
Everybody's Magazine and 


York ) 


monthly magazine to appear soon. The 


Adventure 


now wants new 


new 
blicati is based the fact that ] re at 
publication 1s based on the tact that lovers ot 


really first-class fiction have few opportunities 


find fiction of that 
considerable 


in this country to grade 


assembled in under a 


quantity 
single cover. The new magazine will be cen- 


tred upon meeting that need, and its energies 


and resources will be devoted entirely to pre- 
senting stories of the highest quality Its 
slogan is to hest- 


be the best stories by the 
known writers, the newest writers, or any other 
This 


single aim will be rigidly adhered to in the 


writers who can produce the best stories 


selection of manuscripts, and many of the 


conventions will be disre- 


garded where they involve the 


usual magazine 
rejection of 
values the 


new magazine will seek are the essential ones, 


really good material. The literary 


and the essential literary values make their 
appeal to all classes and to both men and 
Short ] 


length will be 
used, as well as novelettes, novels, 


women. stories of any 
and serials 
up to 100,000 words, and a limited number of 
poems. 
to William Ives Washburn, Jr., literary edi- 
tor, The Ridgway Company, 
Macdougal streets, New York. Drawn head- 
ings and cover designs should be addressed to 
A. H. Bittner. Arthur S. Hoffman of Adven- 
ture is in charge of the new magazine as edi- 
tor. 


All manuscripts should be addressed 


Spring. and 


Uncle Sam’s Boy ( Cincinnati ) wants most 
of all stories that have woven into their plots 
themes of peace-time patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. The editors receive few manuscripts 
of the kind they desire, and they announce 
that the story of strong heart interest that 
has an appeal of Americanism will find a 


warm welcome. They pay promptly upon 
publication, and usually give decisions within 
a few weeks. 

The Adams Publishing Company, 425 Mor- 
Chicago, and 


verses, suitable for mottoes and friendship 


ton Building, wants poems 


cards. 

The Little Story Magazine ( Philadelphia ) 
is in the market for good stories, artistically 
handled, within the limits of 1,700 words. 


MacLean’s likes fic- 
tion with plenty of action, preferably with the 
Humorous 


Magazine ( Toronto ) 


theme of business or adventure. 


stories are also desired. 

‘Our Heroes” Monthly Magazine ( 61 Loan 
& Trust Milwaukee ) is in the 
narket for fiction, of from 5,000 
words. Stories dealing with service men are 


pre ferred, 


Building, 
2,000 to 


The Mailbag 


material on 


( Cleveland ) has considerable 
any 
time articles especially devoted to its field. 


hand, but will consider at 


The 


(Philadelphia ) 


Union 
Sunday- 
actual ex- 
treating different phases 
of Sunday-school work, particularly in the 
rural districts and the smaller schools, giving 
forms of Sunday-school 
new solutions of old problems, and 
the school’s influence on the community life ; 
for the Young People’s Paper, stories and 
short serials carrying a wholesome lesson, not 
by formal preaching or moral, but by con- 
veying inspiration to the finer traits of well- 
rounded character, and short instructive ar- 
ticles on such subjects as nature, biography, 
and invention ; and for the Picture World,, 
shorter adapted to children under 
twelve, and verses, with accompanying photo- 
graphs or drawings. There should be a 
genuine moral or religious purpose in alf 
manuscripts submitted, and the style should 
be bright. Payment is made within a month. 


Sunday-School 
desires for the 


American 


School World, articles based on 


perience, concisely 


accounts of new 


activity, 


stories, 


Gale’s Magazine is now published at Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico, ( Apartado 518). Back 




















numbers can be obtained from C. O. Gale, Ox- 
ford, Chenango County, N. Y. 


Harvey's Weekly, edited by George Harvey, 
is the North American Review’s War Weekly 
renamed. 


The Mothers’ Magazine ( New York ) has 
been sold to Nelson Agard, publisher of 
Home Life ( Chicago) and will be issued 
from that office beginning with the June issue. 





The weekly journal edited by Fabian Frank- 
lin and Harold de Wolf Fuller, announced a 
year ago, will appear in New York May 7, 
and will be called the Review. 


A new monthly will soon appear under the 
title of the New World, its aim being to effect 
an economic, literary, social, and _ political 
rapprochement between the Allied nations. 
The editorial committee, which will be fur- 
ther enlarged, consists of Dr. van der Vlugt, 
founder and editor-in-chief, Paul Fort, Ch 
Daniélou, Wickham Steed, and Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. The New World will first 
be issued in two editions, a French and an 
English one, on the fifteenth of each month, 
in Paris, London, and the United States ; but 
it is intended gradually to extend its activities, 
and it is hoped soon to have further editions 


in other Allied, as well as in neutral, coun- 
tries. 


Arthur Guy Empey is editing “Treat ‘em 
Rough, a magazine for fighting men ard 
their backers,” published to fight Bolshevism 
in this country. The publication office is at 
240 West Twenty-second street, New York. 
The magazine contains fiction, cartoons on 
pertinent subjects, articles on sports, notes on 
home building, discussion as to what men 
should and should not wear, criticisms of 
plays and moving pictures ( illustrated ), and 
news of the doings of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 


The first issue of “Struggling Russia,” a 
new weekly magazine edited by A. J. Sack 
(the Russian Information Bureau, Wool- 
worth Building, New York ), is dated March 
22. The editor offers in a brief statement the 
program of the periodical, which is to oppose 
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equally Czarism and Bolshevism, and to labor 
for the restoration of conditions under which 
the Russian masses will be able to convoke an 
all-Russian Constituent Assembly. 


Geniennay 

A new radical paper, the Communist, pub- 
lished by a group headed by John Reed, for- 
mer unofficial representative of the Russian 
Soviets in the United States, will make its first 
appearance about May 1. Reed will be editor- 
in-chief. 

The following publications have suspended 

Air Travel, American 
Canadian Housekeeper, 


Jewish 
Detroit 


publication : 
Chronicle, 


Pathfinder, Invention & Manufacturing, 
Labor Gazette, Little Lands in America, 


Navy Life, the Passing Show, Salesmanship, 
and Shipmates. 


The Committee for the O. Henry Memorial 
prize announces that the members will have 
no time to consider stories after December 31, 
therefore the closing date is 
the close of the year 
stories published in 1919 will have appeared 
is keep- 
month. 


1919, and that 


1919. Obviously all 
before that time, and the Committee 
ing up with the stories month by 
Only published stories are eligible, and no 
manuscripts, typed or otherwise, will be con- 
sidered. All entries must be sent in published 
form, and addressed to the chairman of the 
-ommittee, Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

In response to inquiries for information 
about the offer of the European Publicity De- 
partment of the War Emergency and Recon- 
struction Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ( New York), which was an- 
nounced in THE Writer for April, Mrs. K. 
B. Winter writes that so many replies to the 
announcement have been received that no fur- 
ther assignments can be given out. 


A new annual poetry prize — the “John 
Billings Fiske Prize in Poetry” — is to be 
awarded annually by the University of Chi- 
cago ; it is to consist of the interest on a gift 
of $1,000 made by Horace Spencer Fiske in 
honor of his father. 


The University of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 
under the Walker Trust, offers nine prizes 
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for essays on “Spiritual Regeneration” — 
four students’ prizes of t25 each, four work- 
ers’ prizes of £25 each, and one open prize of 
t200. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, the Walker Trust, 
Markinch, Fife, Scotland. 


Rothes 


Physical Culture ( New York) offers each 
month a prize of five dollars for the best 
photograph published in each of the depart- 
ments, the “Physique Pi¢torial” and ithe 
“Outdoor Pictorial,” as well as payment of 
two dollars each for other photographs used 
In addition, the editors now offer additional 
prizes of $100 each for the 
photograph and the best photo- 
graph published each six months, beginning 
with the May number. Photographs to be 
eligible for the $100 prizes in the first six 
months must be received by August 1. To 
avoid copyright complications, full permission 
to publish must be given by the owner of 
negative, inscribed on the back of each photo- 
graph with name and address. Photographs 
should be addressed to Photograph Contest 
Editor, Physical Culture Magazine, 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York. 


best physique 


outdoor 


The management of the Copley Repertory 
Theatre, Boston, regrets to announce that 
none of the plays submitted in its prize con- 
test has been found practical for production 
by the. Henry Jewett Players. Several hun- 
dred manuscripts were received bv the man- 
agement and carefully read and considered 
by the judges. Many of them revealed ex- 
ceptional skill at construction and the. ef- 
fective telling of a dramatic narrative, but it 
was impossible to select any one of 
that fully met the requirements of the 
petition. 


them 
com- 


dollars is of- 
Mass, 


piano and 


An award of thousand 
fered by Mrs. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, 
for the best 


one 
sonata or suite for 
The prize composition will be per- 
formed at the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
The contest will close July 
There are no 
nationality — any one may enter the contest, 


viola. 


Music next year. 
15, I9QI9. restrictions as to 
but no composition will be accepted that has 
previously been published or 
public. 


performed in 
Manuscripts must be marked with a 


pen name, and accompanied with an envelope, 
sealed, and containing the pen name and the 
composer's name and address. No com- 
position which has already won a prize in any 
will be received. Music will be re- 
turned at the composer's expense. 


contest 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prize of $500 to be awarded by the Society of Arts 
& Sciences ( New York) to the author of the best 
short story published in America during 1919. Par 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $6co, and $400 offered by the 
Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 


book 


$1,000, 
American 


the best manuscripts on specified subjects 


offered 
April Writer 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
West 


k ) for the best story on the subject, 
i 


before December 1, 1919. Particulars in 


New 
* America 

different 
President Wilson in the delivery of 


of America ( 35 Thirty-ninth 


Yor 


street, 


War and 


using all the 6,221 
wort 


in Peace,” 
s used by 
1913-1918. The words are 
White House Vocabulary,” 


a copy of which the Engineering Company will send 


his seventy-five addresses, 
given in the “ Victory 
on request. 

the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
eight different subjects 
submitted before July 1, 1919. Particulars in March 
W RITER. 
Seven prizes, ranging from $500 to $50, offered by 
Culture, for the best Personal Efficiency 
submitted June 1. Particulars in 
WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000 offered by 


on any one of economic 


Physical 
stories before 
March 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society ot 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the second-best, 
third-best article, 


and the Sun- 


offered 


stimulating smaller 
bigger and better, 
Particulars in February Writer. 
Prizes offered by 


day schools to become 
by June 1. 
Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. 
cember WRITER. 


Prize of $100 offered by 


Particulars in De- 
Poetry (Chicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

American ( Philadel- 
comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 


Prizes 
phia) in 


contests. 


offered by Ambition 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
r photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
i r’s competition, 

of two dollars and one dollar offered 
by Wohelo ( New-York ) for stories, short 


ns, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
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tor, written by Camp Fire girls. 
vember WriTER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written Record 
reader. 


Particulars in No- 


by a 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


A. Lincoln Bender, who wrote the story, 
“A One-Man Concern,” in Munsey’s for 
March, lives in Brooklyn, and says that when 
he is not writing he is selling advertising 
space by mail for the world’s largest export 
periodical, and that this story is a direct 
consequence of his observations in the busi- 
ness world. Mr. Bender is not a college man, 
as he had to support a mother, three brothers, 
and a sister. He has been writing now for 
the past four years, and most of his work 
has gone to the Munsey periodicals and Street 
& Smith’s publications, so that he has had 
stories in the People’s, Top-Notch, All-Story, 
Detective Story Magazine, the Argosy, and 
Munsey’s Magazine. The Chicago Ledger 
published a serial of his last August while 
he was in the army, and Short Stories, the 
Ten-Story Book, and one or two others have 
bought stories from him. Mr. Bender says 
that his advice to writers is to be persistent, 
and adds that he wrote for seven years be- 
fore one little check was the result. 


Frances Hathaway, whose first story, “ They 
Called Her Annie Laurie,” was published in 
Scribner's Magazine for March, says that the 
story was originally written in competition 
for a prize offered by the Detroit News Trib- 
une in 1916, but, owing to a change of resi- 
dence, she found she could not compete. She 
laid the manuscript away for a time, and 
then sent it to Scribner's, where it found 
acceptance. Mrs. Hathaway says it was 
natural for her to write such a story, as her 
father was a lighthouse keeper, and she was 
born and raised in a lighthouse similar to the 
one described in the story. Her father was 
also at one time one of the keepers of the 


isolated light referred to — which is really 
Stannard Rock Light, rising sheer out of the 
water forty-five miles from land — with 


Stannard Rock transformed into Mar] Island 





to suit the purpose of the story. 
way lives now 
Washington. 


Mrs. Hatha- 
on a ranch in the state of 


——> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Worwps and I. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. II- 
lustrated. 452 pp. Cloth, $3.50, net. New York : 
George H. ‘Doran Company. 1918. 

This intimate autobiography of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox is particularly interesting to 
writers, because it tells with simple frankness 
the details of her literary career, showing how 
her mother prophesied before her birth : “ My 
child will be a girl, and she will be a writer ; 
she will follow literature as a profession ; 
she will begin young, and she will travel ex- 
tensively and do all the things I have wanted 
to do and missed doing” ; how the girl at 
the age of seven began writing a story on 
scraps of paper ; how when she was nine 
years old she had finished a novel of ten chap- 
ters, “bound” in paper torn off the kitchen 
wall ; how during her ‘teens her literary pro- 
clivities and mental powers were influenced 
by reading the New York Mercury, the New 
York Ledger, the Waverley Magazine, Peter- 
son’s, Godey’s, and Demorest’s Magazine, and 
novels of Ouida, Mary Jane Holmes, and Mrs. 
Southworth ; how she secured a subscription 
for the New York Mercury by writing some 
essays for the paper, and received her first 
check for three short poems sent to the Frank 
Leslie Publishing House, and from that time 
on earned money and gained reputation by 


literary work. “Oft-times,” she says, 
wrote four or five bits of verse (I called 
them ‘poems’ then ) in a day. Once I wrote 
eight. Unless I wrote two in 


twenty-four 
hours, I felt the day was lost. I received 
from three to five dollars for each poem ac- 
cepted, and those that failed to bring me 
money served to supply me with weekly or 
monthly periodicals, and also with more mate- 
rial things.” Mrs. Wilcox tells how she came 
to publish a book of love poems, called 
‘Poems of Passion” “TI possessed more 
activity than caution in those days,” she says 

and through it became widely known, 
while the first proceeds from the sale of the 
book enabled her to rebuild and improve the 
old home, which was fast going to ruin. In 
the midst of a storm of condemnation, the 
people of Milwaukee gave her a reception, 
with a purse of five hundred dollars. This is 
only the beginning of a most interesting life 
story, entertainingly and brightly told. Mrs. 
Wilcox has always been a believer in spiritual 
communication, and in the closing chapters 
of her book she tells of ouija-board mes- 
sages that she says she has received from her 
husband in the other world. The illustrations 
of the book are printed together on a coated” 
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paper at the end of the volume, instead ot 
being scattered through it, and thus, by 
making comparison easy, are much more ef- 
fective. 


Tue Best SHortT Stories OF 1918, AND THE YEAR- 


300K OF THE AMERICAN SHORT Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 441 pp. Cloth, $1.60, net 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1919 

Mr. O’Brien’s year-book of the American 
short story has come to be regarded as a 
standard publication, and the appearance of 
the annual volume is greeted with a general 
welcome. The latest issue reprints the twenty 

magazine stories published in 1918 that Mr. 
O’Brien regards as the best, making of them- 
selves a book of 332 pages that is sure to be 
attractive to the general reader. Writers 
may study these stories to advantage, and 
they will be especially interested also in the 
remainder of the volume, devoted to the year- 
book of American short stories for 
features of which are a list of the 
of fifty-six American magazines 
short stories ; a roll of honor for American 
short stories for 1918, giving brief biogra- 
phies of nearly one hundred American short 
story writers, and an honor list of about 
thirty foreign writers ; a bibliography and 
critical summary of the best books of short 
stories published in 1918 ; a critical summary 
of the best sixty American short 
the year ; a list of about one hi 
fifty articles on the short story published 
year ; tables of magazine articles, showing 
the number of 


stories published in 1918 it 
various publications 


and indexes of short 
stories published last year, in 
periodicals, covering the 


1918, the 
addresses 
publishing 


stories 


indred 


books and 
work of thing 


like eleven hundred authors. 


some 


An ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 
Year-Boox oF AMERICAN POETRY Edit 

liam Stanley Braithwaite 285 pp yt 

net Soston : Small, Maynard, & Cx 18 

\ worthy companion volume to Mr 
O’Brien’s annual book of the best American 
short stories is the “ Anthology of Magazine 
Verse, and Year-Book of American Poetry’ 
brought out annually by William 
Braithwaite. The whole series ot 
nual volumes, beginning with that for 1913, 
is now published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 
The 1918 volume devotes 160 pages to re- 
printing the best poems of the year, and 
lovers of poetry will find in it a very inter- 
esting collection. The main feature of the 
remainder of the volume, devoted to the 
“ Vear-Book of American Poetry,” is an in- 
dex of poets and of poems published last year 
in American magazines, covering more than 
fifty pages and listing about 1,000 poets 
Other features are a list of articles and re- 
views of poets ‘and poetry published last 
year; a bibliography of volumes of poetry 
published in 1918 ; a select list of books about 


: 7 
ostaniey 


these an- 


poets and poetry ; criticisms of some impor- 
tant volumes of poems published in 1918 ; 
and a biographical index of more than 
seventy leading poets. 

OF THE Present-Day. by 


AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP 
I Cloth. Ann Arbor, Mich. . 


E, Rankin. 121 pp. 
George Wahr. 1918. 
Mr. Rankin’s little book, written primarily 

for his students at the University of Michi- 
gan, to whose “eager spirit in search of good 
reading ” he acknowledges indebtedness in the 
preface of the volume, discusses American 
writers who have been active in the last 
thirty years, and nearly two hundred names 
are listed in the index. Some information is 
given about the writers mentioned, and in 
each case there is a brief characterization of 
the author’s work. A chapter is devoted to 
the literature of Canada, and a table of about 
a hundred American authors gives dates of 
birth and of death, if the authors are no 
longer living and in each case the title and 
late of a representative work. 
With Ovp_ Gtory Nn Bertin. I 
rest Illustrated. 319 pp Clot 
sostor The Page Company. 1918 
‘With Old. Glory in Berlin” is the story 
f a young American girl who went to Ger 
many as a music student in the fall of 1916, 
lived in Berlin for thirteen months, and made 
eight months after America en- 
tered the world war. She went to Germany 

as an observer, simply to study music, a 

f nineteen with no prejudice against the 
rman people, and accustomed to hearing 
mother of American birth — and her 
who was born in Poland, speak Ger- 
occasionally in her American home 
story of her experiences, in an atmos- 
of Chauvinism, militarism, and sus- 

n, is one of thrilling interest, and gives 

reader valuable information about the 

real nature of the German people. “To 
eliminate the Hohenzollerns,” Miss Therese 
says, “is not enough. Something terrible 
has to be torn from the people’s very nature, 
for the cancerous growth of militarism is 
not on the surface, but has infiltrated through 
the whole body of the German empire.” For 
a young woman Miss Therese shows remark- 
able clear-sightedness, and her involuntary 
observations, begun with an inclination to see 
the best there was in Germany, gave her an 
intimate knowledge of the mind and heart 
of the German people. She has written an 
illuminating book. 
Rules for healthful living, based on 
science 3y Professor Irving Fisher and 
Lyman Fisk, M.D. 46: pp. Fifteenth 
edition, completely revised and considerably en- 
larged. Cloth, $1.50, met. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1919. 

So great has been the success of this popu- 
lar health book, written in collaboration by 


sy Josephine 
h, $2.00. net. 


her escape 


How To Live. 
modern 
Eugene 














Professor Fisher, chairman of the Hygiene 
Reference Board of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, and Dr. Fisk, the medical director of 
the Institute, that fourteen editions have been 
exhausted, and the publishers have brought 
out this wholly new edition. The book em- 
bodies the central idea of the Institute, which 
is to analyze, criticise, and correct current 
habits of living, and its value is such that it 
is not strange that within three years more 
than 100,000 copies have been sold. In this 
new edition the authors have added one hun- 
dred pages that bring the book right up to 
the minute. Recent improvements in medi- 
cine and hygiene are covered and problems 
brought up by the war are discussed. Many 
illustrations and diagrams have been added 
and a number of helpful exercises are in- 
cluded. The whole subject of hygiene, per- 
sonal and general, is exhaustively treated. 
Writers will find in the book many helpful 
suggestions. Under the heading “ Food,” for 
instance, the authors say: “It is physical, 
not mental, work which uses up the greater 
part of our food. The common impression 
that brain-work or expenditure of mental en- 
ergy creates a special need for food is er- 
roneous. The sedentary brain-worker often 
gains weight without eating very much. 
What he really needs is exercise to use up 
the food, but if he will not take exercise, then 


he should reduce his food, even below the 
small amount on which he gains weight.’ 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ THe Weiter is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography. or travel There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 


poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made _ for 


THe WRriTeER’s 


review in the interest of readers. ] 

Tue Erotic Motive 1n_ LITERATURE 3y_ Albert 
Mordell. 250 pp. Cloth, $1.75, net. New York: 
3oni & Liveright. 1910. a>: 

Tue Art or Pootropray Writinc. By E. F. Barker 


100 pp. Paper, $1.00. St. Louis: Colossus Pub- 
lishing Company. 1917. 

ProeremMs OF ADVERTISING Addresses by George 
W. Eads. N. A. Huse, and M. T. Linn 20 pp. 
Paper. Columbia. Mo.: University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 10918 

By Ricnut oF Sworp. A defence of capital punish- 
ment, based on a searching examination of his- 
torv, theology, and philosophy. _Bv Leigh H. 
Irvine. 164 pp. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1915. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they THe 
Writer.) 


will mention 


Literature AND Moracs. An imaginary conversa 
tion. George Moore. Century for May. 

THe PLAYWRIGHT AND THE Prayer. Brander 
thews. Scribner’s for April. 


Mat- 
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Tue Rossettis. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Book- 
man for April. 
HucH Watpote. Charles Hanson Towne. Book- 


man for April. 
CasuaL REFLECTIONS ON A FEW OF THE YOUNGER 


Enciish Nove.ists. Amy Lowell. Bookman for 
April. 
FrencH LITERATURE OF Topay. Mrs. Belloc 


Lowndes. Bookman for April. 


VICISSITUDES 


OF THE VOcaBULARY. Brander Mat- 
thews. Bookman for April. 
Joun McCraz, Author of “In Flanders Field.” 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews for 
April. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LOWELL CeEN- 
TENARY. Current Opinion for April. 

WarR AND THE FuturRE oF Wor.tp 
Current Opinion for April. 

CLEMENCEAU 


LITERATURE. 


AND His Literary Witp Oats. With 
portrait. Current Opinion for April. 

James Brancn CasBett. With portrait. . Current 
Opinion for April. 

America’s Most Reticent Writer (Arthur Coss- 
lett Smith ) Vincent Starrett. Current Opinion 
for April . 

Tue Despisep Art oF Fiction. “K. M. DD.” 
Author ( London ) for April. 

Horace FLetcHer. With portrait. Johr R 
Coryell. Health Culture for March. 

\metia E. 3ARR With portrait. Bookseller 


Newsdealer, and Stationer for March rs. 


[ue Tipe 1n tHe War-Poers’ Inspiration, Liter 
ary Digest for March 22. 

Iraty’s Sorpier Poets. Literary Digest for 
March 22. 

ALABAMA’S NEGLECTED LITERATURE. Literary 
gest for March 22 

GERMAN Literature Since 1914. Literary Digest 
for March 20. 

Houtpays to Retrieve “ Interrectvat INpIGis- 


eet 
Medical 
March 29 
LOWELL’s 
April 5. 


Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Association in the 


American 
Literary Digest for 


Enciisa Accents, Literary Digest for 
MarRsHAL Focnu SCRowarsure FOR THE Stupy oF 
Frencn Literature. Literary Digest for April 5 
Watt Mason, Famous Prose Poet, Misrit Un- 
TIL Mrppte Ace. Reprinted in part from the Amer- 
ican Magazine in the Literary Digest for April 12 
Rostanp’s Cuicaco Riva ( Samuel Eberly Gross ). 
Jerome A. Hart. Bellman for April s. 
What Is an Epttor? Bellman for April 1o. 
MAETERLINCK’s “‘ BURGOMASTER OF 
Montrose J. Moses. 
Use 


STILEMONDE.” 
Bellman for April ro. 
AND Misuse oF Worps. A. H. 


Lockwood. 
Fourth Estate for April 10. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Canadian parliament is considering a 
new Canadian copyright bill, the text of which 
was published in full in the Publishers’ Weekly 
( New York) for April 5. 
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Felix Newmann, of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum and Library, of Washington, D. C., pro- 
poses in Science for April 4 that the writing 
of a history of the development of the sciences 
in the United States be undertaken under the 
auspices of the American Association of 
Sciences. He suggests that to 
there either be appointed a special historical 
committee or that there be added to the Asso- 


which 


carry it out 


ciation a_ special historical section, 
should continue to exist even after the history 


was completed. 

“The American Language,” 
Mencken ( Alfred A. Knopf ), 
English in the 
American 


iy ff. te 
is a study of 
United 


5 
dialect 


the development of 
States, showing how “the 
of English” differs 
and discussing usage in this country. 


from the mother-tongue, 


“Dramatic Technique,” by George Pierce 


Baker (Houghton Mifflin 
practical discussion of the acting drama and 


Company ), is a 


the methods of dramatists, written by the pro- 


fessor of dramatic literature at Harvard 


the head of “ The 47 Work-Shop.” 


“Convention and Revolt in Poetry,” by 


Professor John Livingston Lowes ( Houghton 


discusses Vers Libre, 


Mifflin 
Imagism, and other forms of 


Company ), 
poetry, 
from the point of view of one of the newer 
men in the English department of Harvard 
University. 

“The New Era in 


Louis Untermeyer ( Henry Holt & Co.), takes 


American Poetry,” by 


up the so-called new poetry movement in this 


country and covers all the contemporaneous 


American verse writers of any note. 


“The Writing of English,” by John Mat- 
thews Manly and Edith Rickert ( Henry Hoit 
& Co.), is a manual of technique and practice 
for the student. 

“The Letters of Algernon C. Swinburne,” 
published in two volumes by the John Lane 
Company, is the first comprehensive collection 
of Swinburne’s ietters, covering practically 
the whole period of his adult life, from Feb- 
ruary, 1858, to January, 1909. 


“A New Study of English Poetry,” by 
Henry Newbolt, is announced by E. P. Dutton 


& Co. 


Two new books in the American Writers 
Series — “Our Essayists of Today,” by Wil- 
Stanley Braithwaite, and “The Mem 
Who Make Our Novels,” by George Gordom 

are announced by Moffat, Yard, & Co. 

“ Modern 


Conventions,” 


liam 


Punctuation, Its Utilities and 
by George Summey, Jr., is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have taken over from 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. the publication of “ Ameri- 
can Book-Prices Current,” an annual record 
of prices secured for books, manuscripts, and 
autographs sold at auction in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, the twenty-fourth vol- 
ume of which has just been issued. 

The Author will be published 
as a quarterly in future, the issues being for 
April, July, October, and January. <A _ sub- 
appointed to Mr. 
and it is proposed that the journal, 
ile retaining all its technical characteristics,,. 


( London ) 


editor has been assist 
Thring, 
ti 
shall take to itself the nature of a literary 
publication of articles om 
bearing on the work of the members. 
April 


Cortes 


mavazine by the 
subjects 
The 


number, 


with the 
Robert 


beginning 
prints the 


Bookman, 
name of 
Holliday as its editor. 

International 
Printing has 
to establish an official monthly organ, 
issued at Springfield, Mass. Lester I. 
Dygert will have charge of its publication. 


section of the 
Teachers of 


The eastern 
Association of 
voted 


to be 


Rey. Charles Parkhurst, D.D., has resigned 
Herald ( Boston ) 
after nearly thirty-two years of service, and 
is succeeded by Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, D.D.,. 
who has editor for the 


the editorship of Zion's 


been associate last 
seven years. 
The value of the estate of David Lubin is 


estimated at $600,000. 

The estate of Walter Hines Page consists 
of personal property valued at more than 
$100,000. 


Kenyon Cox died in New York March 17, 
aged seventy-two. 

Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy 
Brooklyn April 4, aged sixty-six. 

Oscar Fay Adams died at North Truro, 
Mass., April 30, aged about sixty-five. 


’ 


died im 





